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in their boundaries lead to anomalies and difficulties, not the
least of which, from the geographer's point of view, is that
where boundary changes take place it becomes very difficult
to make statistical comparisons over any considerable length
of time.

A more serious weakness is found in most States because
the internal divisions were made to conform to conditions in
a more or less remote past and sufficient adjustment to changed
conditions has not been made. The most serious weakness,
however, is that administrative needs, at least in so far as
delimitation of boundaries is concerned, are regarded as an
end in themselves rather than as a means to the end of regional
unification and "wholeness''. That is one reason why so many
regional divisions of Great Britain have been suggested or
applied.1 That realization of the anachronistic character of the
older administrative divisions is spreading is suggested by
recent changes in U.S.S.R., Germany and Jugoslavia as well
as by the growth of a strong "Regionalist" movement in
France. Once it is appreciated that regionalism need not
lessen the unifying power at the centre but that it can be a
creative force, both in the co-ordination of human activities
within the region and in the integration of regional affairs inside
the State, then the effort to overcome the difficulties associated
with changes of the existing administrative boundaries will
be seen to be worth while.

1 Cf. the series of 25 maps illustrating "Practical Regionalism in England
and Wales", by E. W. Gilbert, Geographical Journal, London, Vol. xcrv,
July 1939.